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world society.6 The second phase in the development of an interrelated worldwide
civilization came with a speed unprecedented in the history of empires. As the late
empires of the generative modernizers underwent a remarkable and speedy move to
disimperialism in the mid-twentieth century after only a few decades of genuine
power, their erstwhile dependent peoples demanded an even speedier modernization
than ever before, this time with the assistance of their former rulers but on terms to be
set by themselves. In both phases Western education played a significant role.
What Imperialism Meant to the Imperialists
The modem imperialist fervor of the late nineteenth century was a potent elixir. It was
brewed with a base of religious and humanitarian zeal planted by the earlier civilizing
mission now in full flower, reinforced with the acquisitive desire for economic gain to
be realized from industrial as well as commercial development, backed up by the
military might of powerful navies and armies, inspirited with the pride and prestige of
a competitive nationalism, and topped off with the heady adventuresomeness to be
gained from travel and daring-do in far away places. The more critical analysts of
imperialism, from J. A. Hobson to Lenin, have made of it an image of unrelieved
aggression by greedy capitalists, feeding on the profits to be obtained from the
exploitation of native labor. That the economic motivation was present cannot be
denied, but the Marxist-Leninist portrayal has been found to be entirely too simplistic.
It underplays the sense of mission that motivated vast reaches of the Western peoples,
without which the conniving of a few capitalists or political leaders would have been
relatively fruitless.
Whether it was couched in terms of the "white man's burden" of the English-
man, the kultur of the German, the mission civilisatrice of the Frenchman, the
"manifest destiny" of the American, or the "civilizing mission" of the Russian, the
sense of crusade was pervasive throughout the populations of the West. It ranged from
the religious missionism of evangelical Christians to the patriotic jingoism of the
working classes of Britain, France, Russia, and the United States. The humanitarian
protestations of the civilizing mission would not die. The Western powers continued to
apply it to Africa:
The Europeans thus developed a doctrine of imperial rule which, in the
Livingstonian missionary tradition, justified white governance by linking paci-
fication, economic development, technological innovation and moral uplift as a
part of a coherent philosophy. At the Brussels Conference of 1890 the powers
thus promised to fight the slave-trade, to build roads, railways and telegraphs, to
prevent the unrestricted traffic in fire-arms and to "diminish inland wars
between the tribes ... to initiate them into agricultural works and in the
industrial arts so as to increase their welfare; to raise them to civilization and to
bring about the extinction of barbarous customs such as cannibalism and human
sacrifice."7
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